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Preface 



Families’ reliance on child care has risen sit^niticanrly over the past 30 
years. In 1995, 9.9 million children under a^e 5 needed care while their 
mothers worked (Bureau ot the Census, 1995); approximately 1.6 million 
ot these children lived in families with months incomes below $1,500. 
Another 22.3 million children a.^es 5 to 14 haw workini^^ mothers, and 
many ot them require care outside school hours. More than two-thirds of 
all infants receive nonparental child care durini^» their first year of life, 
with most enrolled for about 30 hours each week (National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Development, 1995). 

Increased national attention to child care has also been spurred by 
risint^ costs, renewed understanding of the importance of children’s early 
experiences to future development, and problems experienced by states in 
serving all low-income families who are elij^ible for child care assistance. 
Child care for children in low-income families is of particular interest ^iven 
current federal and state reforms in education ai'id welfare that may boost 
the numbers of very younjt low-income children in need of child care, as 
well as put added pressures on preschools to pay more attention to prepar- 
ing children for school. 

To focus and advance discussion on these compellinjt issues, the Ad- 
ministration for Children and Families of the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services (the federal agency that administers national child 
care assistance pn^^rams) asked the Board on Cdiildren and Families of the 
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National Research Council and the Institute of Medicine to convene three 
workshops on child care for low-income families. The first two workshops, 
held in February and April 1995, sought to distill the conclusions avail- 
able from current research about child care for low-income families, espe- 
cially research conducted since the National Research Councils 1)90 
publication of Who Cares for America’s Children/ (Hayes et al., 1990), and 
examine the current status of the child care delivery system. Discussions 
from those workshops are summarized in a repeirt entitled Child Care for 
Lou'-lncome Families: Summary of Tu'O Workshops (Phillips, 1995). That 
report addresses factors that affect low-income families’ patterns of child 
care use; child care and children’s development, including safety, quality, 
and continuity, child care and economic self-sufficiency; and the structure 
and consequences of child care subsidies. 

The third workshop, which is the subject of this volume, considered 
promising directions for research on child care, using the issues raised at 
the first two workshops as a stepping-off point. Participants at that work- 
shop (held in July 1995) stressed a belief in the value of research as a guide 
for policy devclopiticnts in this are?i. 

Participants at the third workshop represented a range of vantage 
points on data needs in the area of child care, including an interdiscipli- 
nary' group of scholars who have studied child care and related issues, foun- 
dation representatives, federal agency heads and sfaff (including those in 
the social ser\'ice and statistical agencies), congressional staff, and state 
and local child care administrators. Their charge; to identify promising 
directions for research on child care that cuts across disciplinary bound- 
aries, ir.tegrates different data collection strategies, and establishes a closer 
articulation between the interests of those who conduct research and the 
information needs of those who use research to infc)rm policy and practice. 

The workshops’ focal point was poor and low-income families who use 
typical community- and family-based child care arrangements, 'as distinct 
from enriched early intervention programs that also may serve as child 
care. Lou'-iticume families were defined to include the working and non- 
working poor, as well as families living just above the poverty line. Low 
income was typically used to refer to families with incomes below $15,000, 
which now include one out of every four children under age 6 (Hernandez, 
1995). 

Jack P. Shonkoff, Chair 

Steering Committee on Child Care Workshops 
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Introduction 



Discussions federal, state, and local policy makers about child care 
for low'income families have intensified, driven largely by reforms in wel- 
fare, schooling, and early childhood education that presage profound 
changes in the cc>ming years. These debates raise critical questions about 
the costs, availability, and quality of child care. Amid growing pressures 
on public funds — and resulting discussions over whether to fund services 
or research — these debates also underscore the importance of identih ing 
the most critical issues in child care for low-in< ome children that warrant 
research attention. 

In addition, as more child care administrators come to value research, 
there has been a growing recognition of the need to bring together various 
constituencies — local providers, consumers/parents, state and local admin- 
istrators, academics/researchers, policy makers — to define an integrative 
agenda for research on child care from a range of complementary perspec- 
tives. 

Against this background, participants convened for the third in a se- 
ries of workshops on child care for lowuncome families were asked to con- 
ceptualize directions for research, to map out areas in which future stikiies 
might be conducted. They were not asked to set priorities as they identi- 
fied areas warranting further study, nor to assign value to areas for future 
study based solely on levels of existing knowledge. Furthermore, given the 
diverse areas of expertise represented, a large number of ideas were gener- 
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ated that could be neither fully developed nor integrated with each other 
in the course of a single day’s meeting. Rather, the participants’ ideas 
provide a first step toward a more definitive, targeted, and integrated dis- 
cussion of directions for research on child care for low-income children. 

During the course of the workshop, participants rab d a number of 
issues, including whether to proceed with or depart from current priorities 
for research and how to make research chciices in the current political 
climate and amid budget cutbacks. They also highlighted the value of 
ctinnecting research on child care more closely to contemporary policy 
issues, especially the importance of examining both children’s develop- 
ment and low-income parents’ efforts to achieve self-sufficiency. They 
considered how to pursue an expanded knowledge base in child care re- 
search so that these and other compelling issues regarding low-income 
families are adequately addressed. 

Participants cited additional challenges, including the need to recog- 
nize that the surging demand for child care is overwhelming the debate 
over quality; the importance of mea.suring the developmental effects of 
child care in the context of family and neighborhood influences on 
children’s well-being; and the value of understanding how the market- 
place for child care operates in low-income neighborhoods. Participants 
also discussed the merits of short- and long-term research agendas and 
suggested the benefit of conducting studies of child care from a consumer 
viewpoint as well as a macro policy perspective. 

They raised questions about the magnitude of effects that can be as- 
cribed to child care, as well as the extent of improvements in such areas as 
child are quality and the level of parents’ purchasing power that is re- 
quired in order to make an appreciable difference in children’s lives (for 
example, the level of subsidy necessary to enhance parents’ choices and 
provide them with expanded child care options). 

Although there were many points of agreement, there were also dis- 
agreements. One discussion centered on doubts about the adequacy with 
which existing research on child care supports additional public invest- 
ments in this area: one participant questioned the relative value of invest- 
ing in child care rather than spending diminishing resources on efforts tt> 
decrease child poverty and increase families’ well-being. Participants alsi> 
disagreed on the need to aintinue to .study — cir, in some cases, evaluate 
anew — some cif the more long-standing issues related to child care, such as 
quality. Some participants suggested that past research has not adequately 
documented the importance of quality in child care for low-income fami- 
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lies, nnd called fi^r lliture research to more fully address this issue. But 
others disagreed, ruling that existing studies have adequately shown the 
value of high-quality care to children’s development and suggesting that 
future research focus on other, more compelling issues that have been rela- 
tively neglected in the research literature on child care. 

In considering directions for research, participants also pointed to the 
importance of identifying areas that have already been studied adequately, 
of distinguishing between areas of resear h for which there is adequate 
evidence and areas for which evidence is lacking. One participant cited 
the need to distinguish between research conducted because there is some- 
thing to learn and studies done to shore uy what has previously been dem- 
onstrated hut that requires more convincing evidence. He challenged re- 
searchers to ask “What dti we wish we knew?” as distinct from "On what 
issues would we like to have more persuasive evidence?” The question of 
whether to address long-standing issues or carve out new areas of research 
was left as a central challenge to those who fund future research on child 
care for low-income families. 

Many of the participants agreed strongly on the need to more firmly 
tie future child care research to public policy, based in part on a better 
understanding of what policy research is and how it differs from child de- 
velopment research that is not explicitly directed toward policy questions. 
They akui suggested linking studies of child care to those on related policy 
issues, such as Head Start, early childhood education, youth development, 
and after-school care. One participant called for connecting child care 
outcomes to variables that can he manipulated by policy, such as costs 
through subsidies, quality through regulations and training, and supply 
through various funding strategies (Hayes et al., 1990; Gormley, 1995). 

A number of participants raised the issue of communicating the mes- 
sage of child care re.search to policy makers and the public as one of invest- 
ing in human capital. Although used effectively in the early intervention 
arena, this framework has not been applied to child care. Several partici- 
pants called for calculating the costs to society of exposing children to 
unstable and low-quality child care; if outcomes such as school failure, 
criminal behavior, and loss of productivity can be attributed to poor child 
care quality, then the costs need to be estimated and publicized, they said. 

Over the course of the one-day workshop, the discussion of a research 
agenda for child care for low-income children fell into four distinct areas, 
which provide the structure of this report: 
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• Child care and children’s development (Chapter 2); 

• Child care and economic selhsufficiency (Chapter 3); 

• The policy environment in child care (Chapter 4); and 

• Approaches to data collection (Chapter 5). 

The Board on Children and Families herpes that this report^ along with 
its predecessor, provides a framework for continued considerations of a 
research agenda that can inform efforts to meet the needs of children 
whose parents are working or preparing for work. 
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Child Care and Children's Development 



THE ISSUE IN BRIEF 

Research presented at the first two workshops on child care for low- 
income families (Phillips, 1995) points to a relatively small supply of care 
for infants and school-age children, tor children with disabilities and spe- 
cial health care needs, and for parents with unconventional or shifting 
work hours. These scarcities exacerbate other harriers that low-income 
families experience in matching the type of care used with the features of 
care that best meet their needs. 

Moreover, the quality of care available to low-income families is highly 
variable; quality matters because, as numerous observational studies have 
demonstrated, variation in quality has discernible effects on children s 
development, perhaps more .so for lowAncome children, A sizable minority of 
the care arrangements available to low-income children falls into a range 
of quality that some conclude may compromise development, and there is 
a very limited supply of arrangements at the high end of the quality spec- 
trum. Cdiildren from low-income families who are in home-based child 
(^are — particularly those that are exclusively dependent on maternal in- 
coiwQ — are more likely to he enrolled in poorer-quality arrangements than 
are their higher-income peers. Inequities in access to quality do not ap- 
pear to characterize center-based care, in part because some low-income 
families have access to part-day, center-based early intervention programs 
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that emphasize the delivery of comprehensive, high-quality care (e.g., 
Head Start) (Phillips, 1995). 

Unstable child care affects all families, hut poor and low-income fami- 
lies are unduly affected by irregular and shifting work schedules, marginal 
employment, and in some cases, the financial necessity of relying on frag- 
ile and therefore unstable child care arrangements. Instability of care is of 
special concern for infants. third of whom experience at least three dif- 
ferent arrangements in the first year of life (National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development, 1995). 

This constellation of issues regarding equity of access to stable, benefi- 
cial child care is an especially promising area for further research given its 
significant implications for the policy choices that must inevitably be made 
between using subsidies to expand low-income families' access to care or 
to upgrade the quality and reliability of the care that already exists. Are 
there cumulative effects, over time, that derive from the modest but per- 
vasive effects of poor-quality care on children's sociaK language, health, 
and cognitive development? What are the ripple or contagion effects as- 
sociated with poor-quality child care arrangements when, for example, the 
behavioral problems of one or two children exposed to these environments 
affect the dynamics of an entire classroom? What is kmnvn about how 
children's home and child care environments interact to affect develop- 
ment, particularly at the extremes of quality? And what are the effects of 
variation in the quality and continuity of care on the quality and consis- 
tency of childrearing that parents are able to provide? 

DIRECTIONS FOR RESEARCH 

Participants in the third workshop, in their discussions on the effect of 
child care on children's development, addressed tour general areas; ( 1 ) the 
role of child care as an interventum in the lives of low-income children; 
(2) the importance of capturing the dynamics ot children's child care ex- 
periences; (3) expansion of the range of effects of child care examined in 
research beyond outcomes for individual children to include families, com- 
munities, peer groups, schools, and others (effects on families' work are 
addressed in Chapter 3); and (4) development of a broader conception of 
child care quality that is relevant to current policy issues. 

Child Care as Intervention 

Seve* d participants noted that child care is often a focus of research 
on low-income families because it is considered an avenue of intervention 
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in the lives of children from disadvantaged backgrounds. This viewpoint 
highlights the importance of narrowing the traditional divide between the 
research on early intervention programs (those that are specifically de- 
signed to compensate for perceived emdronmental deficiencies, that typi- 
cally operate on part-day schedules, and that provide comprehensive ser- 
vices) and the research on full-day child care that, until recently, has 
tended to be seen as not providing the same potential for enrichment. 
High-quality child care can provide children from disadvantaged back- 
grounds with developmental screening, health assessments, and access to 
educational materials; poor-quality care may compound the potentially 
detrimental influences of other aspects of disadvantaged environments. 

The participants cautioned that an accurate portrayal of child care 
requires that the influence of child care be examined in conjunction with 
other influences on children’s lives, such as their home environments, 
neighborhoods, and access to health care and other services; most research 
on child care has examined the influence of child care apart from other 
influences on children’s lives. The major challenge to future research on 
these questions, according to workshop participants, is that of measuring 
the effects of child care not in isolation, but in conjunction with other 
important influences on children’s health and development. In fact, one 
of the most basic challenges to existing research that was raised at the 
workshop was the question of the relative influence of child care — in the 
broader scheme of all influences on children’s lives — in affecting such 
larger issues as child poverty, children’s long-term development, and fam- 
ily well-being. 

Participants suggested that future research consider what short- and 
long-term effects child care has on the lives ot low-income children and 
how much of an intervention is needed to make a difference. They also 
noted the importance of addressing the value-added effect on low- income 
children of components of some child care arrangements, such as develop- 
mental screening, health assessn^ents, and access to educational materials. 
Several participants suggested that studies should ask how child care and 
home environments interact and how they modify, potentiate, or com- 
pensate for each others’ influence (what happens, for example, when chil- 
dren take part in high-quality child care for part of the day, then spend the 
remainder of their time in unsupportive home or child care environ- 
ments?). 
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Capturing the Dynamics of Child Care Experiences for Children 

Child care is not a single intervention in children’s lives. Rather, 
children move in and out of different child care arrangements and experi- 
ence multiple arrangements simultaneously over the course of their early 
childhood years. Growing evidence that children experience more than 
one child care arrangement in their childhood years poses challenges to 
the typical approach of assessing one arrangement at one point in time 
and assuming that this adequately captures the effects of child care on 
development. 

One workshop participant noted the need for research to identify the 
variety of naturally occurring child care configurations, such as the link 
between part-day Head Start and the child care used for the rest of the 
day, or the blends of relative and family day care that many families rely 
on, in order to better capture the realities of families’ child care arrange- 
ments. Another participant cited the need for studies that address the 
processes that underlie parents’ child care choices over the course of time 
that they rely on nonparental care. Other participants pointed to the 
importance of examining the sequencing of child care arrangements across 
the early childhood and school-age years — identifying mixes of arrange- 
ments and the times and places that transitions occurred — rather than 
looking at single settings experienced by children at isolated points in time. 



Expansion of Child Care Effects 

As more and yt)unger children spend increasing amounts of time with 
caregivers who are not family members and the very role of child care 
changes from one of providing supplemental experiences tt) t>ne of pro\'id- 
ing basic socialiratit)n, researchers will need to reconsider the narrow range 
t)f tuitcomes that are typically included in child care studies. Moving be- 
yond individual effects on children, participants suggested, studies will 
have to ctmsider different units of analysis, such as the family (including 
siblings), the community, peer groups, and the school, among other vari- 
ables. 

Researchers could look at how child care choices are affected by fam- 
ily structure and, in turn, affect the childrearing dynamics within families. 
At the community level, little is known about whether and how various 
characteristics of the child care that is available to low-income families 
affects such ctimmunity characteristics as neighborhood safety, rates of 
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parental employment, the local epidemiology of child health, aggregate 
school readiness, special education enrollment, and school dropout rates. 

Furthermore, several speakers noted, as child care a.ssumes a more per- 
vasive role in America’s increasingly culturally diverse society, researchers 
will need to expand the array of outcomes measured to take into consider- 
ation such issues as child care providers’ efforts to preserve families’ cul- 
tures, to teach English as a second language, and to adopt multicultural 
approaches. Useful assessments of child care environments will increas- 
ingly need to cimsider the ethnic, cultural, and linguistic mix of the chil- 
dren in care, and the corresprmding backgrounds of their child care pro- 
viders (see Phillips and Cr(.)well, 1994, h)r further discussion iif these is- 
sues). A fundamental challenge in this area crmcerns the basic ingredi- 
ents of quality care; what is devekipmentally beneficial for one child may 
not he -St) beneficial for another. 



The Policy Relevance of Quality 

Several participants suggested the need to broaden the cc.)nceptii)n of 
quality in the next generation i)f studies of child care to include more 
policy-relevant ci)nsiderations. They noted the need tri rectify the rela- 
tive inattentiiin paid tri inhirmal child care arrangements, to crmsider more 
policy-relevant indices (e.g., reimbursement rates relative to ciist of care, 
access tii public and private subsidies, participatiiin in state and local qual- 
ity imprrn'ement initiatives), and tii crinsider aspects iif the surrounding 
community that provide an. infrastructure for high-quality care. Especially 
in the current climate of financial cutbacks, si)me suggested that it would 
be wise to conduct cost-benefit analyses similar to tho.se that have applied 
to early intervention programs (e.g., Barnett, 1985) and tri examine the 
returns to the crimmunity rif investing in child care. 

In the ctmtext rit discussing quality, one participant pixiposed that the 
main issue was line of identifying threshi)lds iif quality — that is, those lev- 
els beknv which children’s devekipment is ciimprrimised and aKive which 
developmental gains occur, as well as thresholds of quality beyrind which 
there are diminishing returns i)t investments in quality. This approach Ui 
a.s.se.ssing the developmental effects iif variatiims in quality is distinct from 
the correlatirmal analyses that diiminate the research literature; it would 
shift the general debate trrim r>ne of “more is better to line rit Imw much 
is giKid enough,’’ which participants cited as a more pertinent question in 
today’s policy context. The speaker also suggested that research he con- 
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ducted in coordination with child care resource and referral agencies that 
maintain sizable databases on the local supply and characteristics of child 
care, as well as in conjunction with monitoring activities that are carried 
out by regulatory agencies and also involve data collection. 

Future research should assess the critical dimensions of quality for in- 
formal child care arrangements and determine what strategies — short of 
regulation and accreditation — improve the quality of informal care, par- 
ticipants suggested. Researchers could study how quality is attained in the 
informal market and via whom — regulators, consumers, policy makers — 
in order to identify the most effective mechanisms for improving quality, 
such as training, regulation, consumer education, accreditation, and im- 
proved provider compensation. Lessons have been learned about success- 
ful means of improving quality <.)f care in more formal child care settings, 
such as child care centers and regulated family day care homes (see, for 
example. Smith et al., 1995; Lamer, 1994); the next step involves extend- 
ing this work to informal arrangements and determining what conditions 
are necessary to sustain the positive effects of quality improvement efforts, 
.several participants noted. 
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Child Care and Economic Self-Sufficiency 



THE ISSUE IN BRIEF 

ConsiJemtions ot child care have moved to center sta^e in federal and 
state debates about welfare reform. It is well understood that any effort to 
encourage or mandate work effort on behalf of the population receiving 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children ( AFDC) will have the effect of 
placing more young children in child care and expanding the time that 
children spend in child care. Unless there are exemptions for mothers 
with very young children, many of these children are likely to he infants 
and toddlers. 

This, in turn, raises questions regarding the child care environments 
that these children will he exposed to when they are nox in the care of 
their parents. Some view this as an opportunity to support child care en- 
vironments that not only will enable parents ti') work, hut alst^ will benefit 
children, help prepare them tor schoid, and perhaps reduce the txlds of 
welfare depeiulence in the next generation. Others, faced with pressures 
to control public costs that typically accompany welfare reform initiatives, 
are forced to think in terms of the minimum amount that can he done so 
that child care costs and problems do not interfere with the primary gtn*- 
eminent cost reduction aims ot rekxm initiatives. 

Beyond the welfare amtext, much of the evidence indicates that em- 
ployed, single mothers who are poor or near poverty face particular hard' 
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ships in their efforts to combine work and childrearing. The working poor 
are also the least likely of alt income groups to receive assistance with their 
child care costs (Hofferth, 1995). And they are less likely to receive pub- 
lie assistance for child care than mothers who receive AFDC and middle- 
class families that can benefit from the child care income tax credit. 

Research presented at the first two workshops (Phillips, 1995) indi- 
cates that child care plays a pivotal role in keeping parents employed, as 
well as in helping those on public assistance move into the paid labor 
force. Access tt) free or low-cost care or, absent this, to financial assistance 
with child care fees appears to he a critical element of successful efforts to 
prr)mote economic self-sufficiency among families with young children. 
But the cost of care is not the only issue that warrants careful consider- 
ation in efforts to promote self-sufficiency. It appears that attention to 
issues t)f .safety, reliability, and parental trust in the provider, as well as 
efforts to help parents make arrangements that correspond to their prefer- 
ences, are important as well. 

Participants in the first two workshops emphasized that efforts U) un- 
derstand the distribution of low-income families across differing types and 
qualities of child care warrant careful attention, particularly insofar as they 
are linked to the capacity of low-income parents to prepare for, acquire, 
and sustain employment (Phillips, 1995). 

DIRECTIONS FOR RESEARCH 

Participants at the third workshop addressed two general areas in dis- 
cussing child care and economic self-sufficiency: (1) child care in the 
context of welfare reform and. (2) child care in the context of work and 
family issues. 

efiild Care in the Context of Welfare Reform 

Participants generally agreed that federal and stare discussions of wel- 
fare reform, as well as current changes in state welfare policy, present a 
timely opportunity to increase attention to the need for child care re.search. 
They also agreed that the.se changes provide opportunities to conduct re- 
search on child care from a broader perspective and to better integrate 
research on child care and on welfare. 

Welfare reform initiati\ e,s offer researchers a chance to take advan- 
ta.ge of naturally occurring experiments to examine the role of child care 
in welfare reform, one participant noted. In this context, communities 
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that are adopting different strategies for providing child care to low-in- 
come families and those that have made different levels of investments in 
child care provide opportunities for comparison in studies that consider 
child care from a variety of perspectives. If some consistency in data col- 
lection across states is to he encouraged, it will he important to identify a 
few key child care variables that could he included in efforts to monitor 
and evaluate the effects of welfare reform. In this context, it is also essen- 
tial to break down the barriers that currently exist between examinations 
of welfare, education, child care, and health care. 

Another participant agreed, suggesting that researchers add questions 
about child care to existing evaluations of welfare demonstrations. Par- 
ticularly useful would be efforts to track families’ child care arrangements 
and their progress toward the work-related goals of self-sufficiency pro- 
grams simultaneously over rime in order to decipher the reciprocal inter- 
actions between parents’ efforts to move into the labor force and to ensure 
the well-being of their children. Among the numerous important policy 
questions regarding the role of child care in welfare reform: Under what 
conditions does child care help or hinder the empU^yment-related goals of 
welfare reform? What role is played by transitional child care? By exempt 
care (care that is not required to be regulated)?. What features -of child 
care (type, stability, quality) and parental perceptions of care are most 
strongly asscKiated with parents’ long- and short-term efforts to attain self- 
sufficiency? Participants noted a need for observational studies of child 
care quality in the context of welfare initiatives to counteract the prevail- 
ing reliance on parental reports of quality, which are not adequate proxies. 

Workshop participants suggested a number c')f avenues for future re- 
search in the context of welfare reform. Studies could address how to 
further identify the role played by child care — its quality, stability, costs, 
and accessibility — in Unv-inciMiie parents’ efforts to prepare fc'^rand main- 
tain employment. Researchers could aim to identify what elements of 
child care and of the workplace (e.g., wages, wc^rk schedules, serial organi- 
zation and climate c^f the wc'jrkplace) — and o\ the relation between the 
two (e.g., hcHirs c')f wc'^rk and hcnirs of chiLl care) — increase the likelihcx)d 
that low-income parents will succeed in beccmiing economically self-suffi- 
cient. 

ScMue participants suggested that researchers consider h(')W v’ariatu'^ns 
in levels and structure c^f subsidies affect low- income parents ability to 
me we from training t(') j(')b entry and sustained empU'jyment. Others 

called f(')r studies that lcH')k at henv the relatic'jn between subsidy levels and 
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families’ changing income levels affects parents’ progression into the labor 
marker, and ht)w families are affected when the receipt of subsidies ends 
and parents begin to pay for child care once they enter the labor force. 
Participants also called for im>re research on families wht)se names appear 
on state waiting lists K>r child care hut, because the lists are frequently very 
long, do nor obtain child care; families who “disappear” from normal track- 
ing mechanisms; and families who lose or experience gaps in subsidies. 



Child Care in the Context of Worh and Family Issues 

Ry embedding child care research in an even broader context, so that 
it includes family and work issues as a whole, more could be learned aU)ut 
the effect on families’ child care arrangements ot K)w-wage jt>bs, unpre- 
dictable and inflexible work schedules, modest medical and family leave 
policies, and frequent job changes. The displacement child care from 
working-poi')r families to welfare recipients (drKumented in the first twi') 
workshops on child care for K)W-inconre families), notably its effects rm 
parents’ motivation and capacity to sustain employment, also warrants re- 
search attentirm. Hr>w do K>w-incorae parents’ perceptions of the trade- 
ctffs they must make between wr>rk, child care, and attention to family 
matters influence their choice of child care? How do their perceptirms of 
these trade-offs influence their willingness to do what is necessary to main- 
tain some low-wage jobs (e.g., travel long distances, work tn)nstandard 
hours)? Do low-skilled and entry-level jobs that offer parents more pre- 
dictable work hours and greater flexibility in connection with family needs 
than is typically the case result in less job turnover, improved retentirm, 
and K)wer rates r>f absenteeism? 

Worksln)p participants also suggested that research focus tr> a greater 
extent r>n the role r)f chikl care as a \ iable source r>f employntent for low- 
income womett. Studies could .seek to deternrine under what conditions 
child care work contributes to the career rleveU)pment r>f low-income 
wmnen, to families’ ecoin>mic self-sufficiency, ainl to stable aird develop- 
mentally beneficial child care. 
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The Policy Environment in Child Care 



THE ISSUE IN BRIEF 

The reducticMi of po\'erty has pro\'ided the incest l(Mig'Standing ratio- 
nale for child care policies in the United States. This j^c^ah however, has 
not generated a coherent child care policy. Rather, a collection of federal 
child care policies has accumulated over time, with different funding 
streams targeted to different subgroups within the low-income pc^pulation. 
The vast majority of funds provide subsidies to families to facilitate their 
access to child care; efforts to improve the quality of child care are of much 
lower priority. Despite the fact that federal subsidies fc^r child care have 
expanded greatly in recent years, they remain inadequate to serve the large 
number of families who are nominally eligible for support. 

The consequences of this current structure of federal suppe^rt f(^r child 
care for low-income families were topics of much discussion at the first 
two workshops on child care for low-income families (Phillips, 1995). In 
particular, participants at those workshops examined the consequences cT 
funding scarcity and of the fragmentation that characterizes federal child 
care subsidies for low-income families in terms of families' access to and 
affordability of child care and the quality and ccaitinuity of care. Among 
the questions examined were: ( 1 ) What trade-(^ffs do state agencies face 
when deciding how to allocate funds across nonworking and working-poor 
families, and hetween helping families pay for care and improving the qual- 
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ity of care? (2) What is known about how families construct their child 
care arrangements as they move from one funding stream to another? (3) 
How might the current child care system at the state level he affected if 
the federal government consolidates the direct child care funding programs 
and assigns greater responsibility for allocating these funds to the states? 

In the years ahead, states and localities will he faced with an array of 
new respimsihilities that encompass the design of service delivery, benefit 
structures and eligibility criteria, finance reform, the amount of public 
monies that will be dedicated xo children and families, the distribution of 
these resources across families with differing financial and human re^ 
sources, and standards of accountability. Decisions concerning the struC' 
ture and allocation resources for child care will be a salient item on the 
agendas of state legislators, gtwernors, and administrators ot state and Kv 
cal service agencies. 

Furthermore, the role of state gtivernments as managers of scientific 
data on children and families is likely to grt)W. In order to address the 
domestic issues for which they are now increasingly responsible, the states 
will be required to increase their ctanpetence as managers ot scientific 
informat iim and to devek)p models ot ax'jperation with other states, the 
federal government, and the research community. 

DIRECTIONS FOR RESEARCH 

With these new responsibilities in mind, participants at the third 
workshop addressed two general areas related to the policy environment 
in child care: ( 1 ) how child care funds are alkKated and by whom, and (2) 
how those ilecisions affect the supply, affiudability, quality, and continue 
ity t)f child care for lovv-income families. 

Allocation of Child Care Resources 

Workshop participants agreed that the structure of public investments 
in child care is in extraordinary flux amid mounting pressure for ccmstili- 
dation, grinving leci^gnitiia'i t)f the adverse effects of fragmentatum, and 
increasing devolution of power frcmi the federal gtn'ernment xo the states. 
They also noted that these factors pose critical challenges to the existing 
research agenda, making it more crucial than ever to understand the con^ 
text within which policy choices are made. 

Participants noted the impc^rtance of research that addresses how states 
structure their different child care subsidy pn^grams, and what factors etv 
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ter into these policy, funding, and allocation decisions, broadening both 
the subjects and the constituency for research to include state legislators 
and child care administrators. One participant cited the need for research 
to draw together the many elements of policy debates that touch on chib 
dren but that are often addressed in isolation from one another. How, in 
other words, do decisions that affect child care hut are debated in the larger 
context of education, welfare, and health care influence or fail to influ- 
ence each other? 

Additional research should he done, participants said, to determine 
what factors guide state choices in spending child care block grant funds 
(e.g., budgets, political priorities, conflicts between political parties, the 
relative strengths of lobbying groups, the history of child care funding in 
the state). Investigations could determine, for example, how state policy 
makers make trade-offs between serving welfare families and serving non- 
welfare families when both groups have low income, are working, and need 
child care assistance; between serving more families with smaller amounts 
of assistance or fewer families with more assistance; and between funding 
more child care subsidies to families and improvements in the quality of 
child care for low-income families. 



The Effect of Policy Decisions on Child Care 

Workshop participants also called for research that assesses how' the 
broader policy context within which government child care funds are pro- 
vided — including considerations of welfare. Head Start, and tax benefits — 
affects the child care market in low-income neighborhoods. Studies are 
needed that determine hcnv the immediate policy context influences the 
options that are available to low-income families, including such factors as 
the availability and affordability of care. Among the features of care that 
warrant examination, they said, are the relative supply of regulated and 
nonregulated arrangements in low-income communities, the cost of care 
relative to reimbursement rates, and the proportitm of care settings that 
accept subsidized children. 

Research should also assess the effect (^f policy decisiiM'is on the quality 
and continuity of care, participants said, noting recent efforts to study the 
effects of regulatory changes as an example (e.g., the Florida Quality Im- 
provement Study, which is addressed in more detail in Chapter 5 — Howes 
et al., 1995). And it should address how child care providers respond to 
various policies and changes in th(^se ptdicies, including how they allocate 
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resources within their programs across staff salaries, capital costs, scholar- 
ships, and supplies and materials, for exrimple. 

The effects of policy trade-offs on the constraints that currently affect 
families’ child care options are also important to document, participants 
noted. Researchers need to examine how parents obtain information 
about their eligibility for child care subsidies and why some eligible par- 
ents fail to take advantage of subsidies, they said. Other issues that were 
discussed as warranting research attention included changes in the distri- 
bution of subsidies across nonworking and equally low-income working 
families, changes in the proportion of family income spent on child care in 
different socioeconomic groups, and effects on the work effort and capac- 
ity to maintain employment of families with differing access to subsidized 
child care. As before, the participants highlighted the importance of ex- 
amining the effects of child care policy relative to other influences on 
these families’ lives. 

A final issue that surfaced in discussions of the policy environment of 
child care concerned the capacity of states and localities to learn from 
their experiences as they reexamine the allocation of child care resources. 
What tracking and monitoring systems exist at the state and local levels to 
provide information about the ramifications of their decisions? How might 
the research community contribute to the quality, cross-state consistency, 
and uses of information systems? What mechanisms exist for connecting 
administrative data of this nature to the broader research literature on 
child care? These questions are taken up in the next chapter. 
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Approaches to Data Collection 



In addition to discussing the issues and frameworks that should ^uide 
the substance ot future research on child care tor low- income families, 
participants at the third workshop addressed the process of research, ask- 
ing what approaches to data collection are needed tc') generate useful an- 
swers to contemporary questions about child care. 

Participants agreed on the value of encouraging research that employs 
different methodologies — short- and long-term studies; large and small 
datasets; analyses of administrative data; collections of qualitative data 
from providers, parents, and administrators, for example — because each 
approach fulfills different goals. The question is no longer which method 
to use, but how different methods can be used in conjuncticMi to comple- 
ment one another, they said. 

The participants also stressed the need to be more deliberate about 
integrating different methods within single studies, as well as about coor- 
dinating analytic work and the disseminatiem of findings across studies. 
One participant noted, for example, that different analytic strategies ap- 
plied to the same data can produce different conclusions. Multifaceted 
studies that integrate ethnographic and experimental methods, build ques- 
tions into administrative databases, and embed intensive, focused studies 
into national surveys — as was done with the JOBS (Job Opportunities and 
Basic Skills Training) evaluation (Moore et ah, in press) and the Teenage 
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Parent Welfare Demonstration (Aber et al., 1995) — were noted repeat- 
edly as promising avenues to pursue. 

Trade-offs were also highlighted between initiating new research 
projects and supplementing existing studies and between funding major 
experiments or longitudinal studies of child care and supporting lower- 
cost, smaller-scale projects. For example, noting the significant benefits of 
high-quality child care, one participant suggested a new longitudinal study 
that looks specifically at low-income children in widely varying qualities 
of child care, but others disagreed, noting the adequacy of existing stud- 
ies — notably the NICHD Study of Early Child Care on child care quality 
(National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, 1995). 
Another participant suggested studying the differences between commu- 
nities that vary in their supply of high-quality child care for such outcomes 
as poverty rates, welfare receipt, and school readiness. More modest sug- 
gestions included adding a few questions to ongoing national surveys (e.g., 
the Early Childhood Longitudinal Survey, the Survey of Incc^ne and Pro- 
gram Participation, and the Panel Study of Income Dynamics), supporting 
site-specific studies of local variation in child care markets, and identify- 
ing outputs of programmatic and policy initiatives (e.g., number of licens- 
ing code violations) that are hypothesized to affect outcomes for children 
and families. In this context, one participant noted rhe benefits that could 
be reaped if families' employment and child care histories, with dates, were 
added to existing surveys to track co-occurring patterns of employment 
and child care. 

Given that state and local policies are likely to have a growing influ- 
ence on the child care that is available to low-income families, the partici- 
pants devoted considerable time to discussing the value of directing re- 
search toward state and local evaluation effortSs as well as to the impor- 
tance of identifying research opportunities that are presented by state and 
local policies that affect child care. Examples cited at the workshop as 
models for the future include research projects that have studied the ef- 
fects on the quality of care and child outcomes of naturally occurring 
changes in state child care regulations (e.g., the Florida Quality Improve- 
ment Study — Howes et al., 1995), and embedded studies of child care in 
statewide welfare reform experiments (e.g., the GAIN Family Life and 
Child Care Study — Meyers, 1992). 

On a related topic, participants also discussed the value and short- 
comings of state and local administrative databases as a source of data on 
child care. While common in the welfare reform literature, the child care 
field has neither mined nor supplemented administrative data as a poten- 
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tially useful research strategy. Speakers noted opportunities to forge part- 
nerships between academic researchers and federal and state child care 
agencies, resource and referral agencies, and others who manage local da- 
tabases. They also cited the need for efforts aimed at improving the com- 
parability of data across local and state databases. One participant sug- 
gested that a good starting point would he to select a couple of states with 
relatively advanced data systems to try out strategies for enhancing unifor- 
mity and cross-site ties. But because states have different systems and dif- 
ferent administrative needs, one participant cautioned, researchers should 
he cognizant of the difficulties involved in this type of work even when 
good intentions prevail. 

Other neetls for improved integration and collaboration were also 
highlighted by the workshop participants. If efforts to understand what is 
happening in and because of child care are to he placed in the context of 
other influences on children’s development and parents’ efforts to provide 
economic support for their families, then it is essential that research on 
child care become much more closely articulated with research in related 
fields — research on poverty. Head Start and early childhood and elemen- 
tary education, child health, community and neighborhood influences, 
labor economics, and family structure. Encouraging interdisciplinary re- 
search is one means of bringing multiple vantage points to bear on child 
care research; major strides in this area — notably between psychologists 
and economists — have revealed both the opportunities and tensions that 
characterize efforts to bridge disciplines. 

Participants agreed that a central challenge for the future is to identify 
effective and enduring mechanisms for fostering integrative research on 
child care — not only across disciplines, but between researchers and prac- 
titioners, between research that is funded by public agencies and private 
sources, and across states. They also agreed that child care research needs 
to be viewed and plannetl as a coherent enterprise, rather than as a collec- 
tion of isolated research endeavors, and that it should be logically se- 
quenced and designed to address the important issues that emerge over 
time. 

Several participants questioned the meaning of integrative approaches 
to research in terms of funding mechanisms for child care research. They 
also rai.sed questions about effective incentives for collaborative research, 
barriers to the cross-agency development and funding of research agendas, 
and ways to encourage continued dialogue rather than one-time collabo- 
rations on single studies. Participants suggested looking to other fields to 
learn lessons from attempts to establish more coherent research enterprises. 
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WORKSHOP ON CHILD CARE FOR 
LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 

July 24, 1995 

National Research Council 

Commission on Reha\'ioral and Social Sciences and Education 
Institute of Medicine 
Binird on Children and Families 
Cecil and Ida Creen Ruildinjj[ 

Room 130, 2001 Wisconsin Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 



8:30'9;00 Continental Breakfast 

9:00"9:30 Welcome and Introductory Remarks 

Speaker; Jack Shonkoff, Brandeis University 

9:30'* 10:00 Participant Introductions 

/0:00-l / : 15 Discussion: Issues for Ongoing and New Empirical 
Research 

Intwductoiy Remarks: Lawrence Mead, 

Woodrow Wils(m Schoc^l, 
Princeton University 
Heidi Hartmann, Institute K^r 
Women’s Policy Research 

l/:/5^//:30 Break 

1 1 :30'1 2:30 Continued Discussion of Empirical Research 
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12:30"] :30 Lunch 

J :30-2:45 Discussion: Future Evaluation Research 

IntroductoA' Remarks: Christine Ross, Marhematica 

Policy Research Inc. 



2; 43 "3:00 Break 

3:00"4:00 Discussion: Data Needs for Program/Policy 

Monitoring 

Introductory Remarks: Bruce Liggett, Ari:ona 

Department of Economic 
Security 

Joan Lombardi, Administration 
for Children and Families 
(HHS) 



4:00'5:00 Summary of Proposed Research Agenda 

S[)cakers: Deborah Stipek, University of Calih^rnia, 

Los Angeles 

Larry Bumpass, University of Wiscemsin 

Final Reactions from Workshop Participants 

5 :00"5 ; 1 3 Closing Remarks 

Speaker: Jack Shonkoff 





OTHER REPORTS FROM THE BOARD ON CHILDREN AND 
FAMILIES 



America \s Fathers and Public Policy: Report of a Workshop (1994) 

Protecting and Improving the Quality of Care for Children Under Health 
Care Re/orm: Workshop Highlights (with the Board on Health Promotion 
and Disease Prevention of the Institute of Medicine) ( 1994) 

Benefits and Systems of Care for Maternal and Child Health: Workshop 
Highlights (with the Board on Health Promotion and Disease Prevention 
of the Institute of Medicine) (1994) 

Cultural Divenity and Early Education: Report of a Workshop (1994) 

Netv Findings on Children, Families, and Economic Self-^Sufficiency: 
Summan* of a Research Briefing (1995) 

Child Care for Lotvdncome Families: Summary of Two Workshops (1995) 

Integrating Federal Statistics on Children: Report of a Workshop (with the 
Committee on National Statistics of the National Research Council) 
(1995) 

“Immigrant Children and Their Families: Issues for Research and 
Policy’' in The Future of Children (summer/fall 1995, v. 5, no. 2) 

Service Provider Perspectives on Family Violence Interi'entions: Proceedings 
of a Workshop (1995) 
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Tbc Bont'd on; .Childrerr nFvd/. FaiiTtlioS ■ was c i ca'ced m' '1 993-^ 
i 6 pro V i rj c . a r’l.-a t \ o 'n n \ ' f o c x\- p § i ju • f o i' • a u t ('i o r- u a t-F v c 
nonpartisan ..afialy.s^s of child and^amily. issu'cs in the policy 
arena. Fstablis'bcd aindoj'* tfic )dmr aegis of the Naudn-ai 
Research Council and the liisututc of M.cdic(nd. the fioai.d , 
, IS' (iniqucly posi^phcd to ..bfmg ihc coljcc.n^cv i<riowlcdg^c 
••and,^halyt'ic toofs of .the' ■ behavioral; social, and. health. . 
sciGnccs to bear oh the ddyolbp|'icht pf policies ,aiid 
progtanSs for chrUli'Cn and families. It does so.ptamanly by 
establ'islirng con'iMnttoes; to, sytub.csizc, analyze, .ami 
e.vahiafc thC' rb search, from ■ scientific drseiplino-s that is 
. relevant to critical nariona! js.sucs ■ 
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The Natioival Academy Press was created by the Nanoiial 
Academy of Sciences to publish the r'epoi ts issued by the 
Acadetny. and by rh;e N-^'tiohal Academy of Engineering, the 
‘Institute of Mcdicinc*||nd phe National. Research .Council..' 

•j** ' ' . ■ , ‘ ' 

all operating under die charter granted to the National ■ 
Academy. of Scien.ces by the Congress of Lh^jUnitcd Stares 



